EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  IN 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION 

ii 

By  the  Rev.  STEWART  MECHIE,  D.D. 

In  view  of  the  laxity  in  practice  which  we  have  noted  it  is  fair  to  recall 
that  the  Church  always  cherished  the  ideal  of  a fully  educated  ministry 
and  resisted  any  attempt  to  evade  its  regulations  by  obtaining  licence 
or  ordination,  possibly  on  easier  terms,  beyond  its  borders.  An  overture 
presented  in  1776  and  converted  into  a standing  law  in  1779  prohibited 
any  person  educated  or  residing  within  the  bounds  of  the  Church  from 
going  out  of  these  bounds  to  obtain  licence  to  preach,  and  all  preachers 
licensed  by  the  Church  from  going  outwith  its  bounds  to  obtain  ordination, 
unless  they  had  been  called  to  a particular  congregation  in  another 
country;  and  enacted  that  licences  obtained  in  that  way  should  be  of  no 
effect.1 

In  1798  two  cases  involving  this  issue  came  before  the  General 
Assembly.  In  one  case  the  Crown  had  issued  a presentation  to  the  parish 
of  Brechin  in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Garie  who  had  not  gone  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  University  education  but  produced  a "certificate  of 
licence  and  ordination  . . . from  three  Protestant  dissenting  ministers  in 
England.”  In  the  other  case  Mr.  James  Young  had  actually  been  inducted 
as  minister  of  Legertwood,  though  not  without  protest.  It  was  argued 
that,  as  Mr.  Garie  had  not  resided  within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  the 
Act  of  1779  did  not  apply  to  him.  The  Assembly  rejected  that  plea  and 
found  his  presentation  null  and  void.  Soon  after  Mr.  Garie  became 
minister  of  the  earliest  Congregational  church  at  Perth.  In  the  other 
case  it  annulled  all  the  processes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lauder”  in  relation 
to  this  settlement  and  declared  the  parish  of  Legertwood  to  be  vacant. 
It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  these  cases  that  there  was  passed  in  1799 
a Declaratory  Act  respecting  unqualified  ministers  and  preachers,  which 
affirmed  that  no  probationer  who  had  obtained  a licence  outwith  the 
bounds  of  the  Church  should  be  held  qualified  to  accept  a presentation 
or  call  within  it.2 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 
nquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland  which  was  appointed 
1 Acts  1779,  ix. 

• Acts  1799,  V.  cf.  George  Cook:  Life  of  Principal  Hill,  pp.  172-5. 
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in  the  summer  of  1826  and  made  its  report  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Needless 
to  say  the  Commissioners  found  much  to  criticise  in  all  faculties,  but  as 
regards  the  study  of  divinity  their  report  deserves  quotation.  “The  law 
of  the  Church”,  they  say,  “in  regard  to  the  study  and  acquisition  of  its 
own  peculiar  Literature  is  very  remarkable.  The  law  is  that  four  years’ 
regular  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall  shall  complete  a Course  of  Study 
for  the  Church;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  what  is  termed 
irregular  attendance,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  no  attendance  whatever.” 
The  Commissioners  go  on  to  describe  the  system  which  we  have  seen 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Brewster  and  others;  but  they  are  able  to  report 
that  the  position  has  so  far  been  improved  by  a recent  Act  of  Assembly 
“requiring  that  every  Student  shall  attend  at  the  Divinity  Hall  regularly 
for  at  least  one  Session.”  The  Commissioners  were  also  critical  of  the 
remarkable  practice  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  study  of  Hebrew.  “The 
Acts  of  Assembly  recommend  that  Hebrew  should  be  studied,  and  enjoin 
that  every  person  entering  upon  trials  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  that  language;  but  they  do  not  require  that  the  Hebrew  Class 
should  be  attended;  and  in  point  of  fact,  a large  proportion  of  those  who 
become  Ministers  never  have  attended  it.”1  Here  again,  however,  the 
Commissioners  noted  signs  of  improvement  in  the  form  of  an  overture 
requiring  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  for  at  least  one  session, 
which  overture,  while  transmitted  to  presbyteries  for  approval,  was 
provisionally  in  operation  already. 

The  one  session  of  regular  attendance  referred  to  was  not  very  im- 
pressive when  the  Commissioners  noted  that  “the  session  for  the  study 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  is  three  months;  in  St.  Andrews 
four;  in  Edinburgh,  although  nominally  longer,  it  is  not  so  practically; 
while  in  Glasgow  it  is  six  months.”2  Not  only  so,  but  the  Commissioners 
found  that  the  time  given  to  classes  varied  greatly,  “some  Professors 
lecturing  only  two  hours  a week,  others  three,  others  daily.”3  Divinity 
studies  were  not  crowned  with  a degree,  graduation  in  this  faculty  having 
become  purely  honorary. 

Clearly  the  system  as  it  existed  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  seriously  defective  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
University  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning  and  from  that  of  the 
Church  as  a body  charged  with  the  interests  both  of  theological  learning 
and  of  a properly  trained  ministry.  Moreover,  the  system  was  apt  to 
become  relaxed  at  not  a few  points.  Take  first  the  question  of  age.  In 

1 At  Glasgow  in  1819-20  there  were  233  enrolled  in  Divinity  and  only  80  in  Hebrew 

and  74  in  Church  History  (J.  Coutts:  History  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
p.  375  note). 

3 General  Report,  p.  45  f. 
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1782  the  General  Assembly  prescribed  twenty-one  as  the  minimum  age 
for  licence.  Thomas  Chalmers,  however,  was  licensed  in  July,  1799,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen,  advantage  being  taken  of  an  old  Act  of  Assembly 
of  1582,  several  times  confirmed  in  later  generations,  which  allowed  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  those  of  “singular  and  rare  qualities”.  That 
Act  of  1582,  however,  had  established  as  the  normal  minimum  for  those 
“admittit  to  the  function  of  the  ministrie”  not  twenty-one  years  but 
twenty-five,  so  that  to  license  a man  of  nineteen  was  probably  to  carry 
the  Church’s  discretion  further  than  the  original  Act  contemplated. 

Again  it  would  appear  that  some  prospective  ministers  contrived  to 
reduce  the  Arts  course  to  two  years,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  terms  of 
an  overture  originating  with  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  In  the 
preamble  it  is  stated  that  “students  intended  for  the  holy  ministry  do 
sometimes  hurry  over  their  course  in  Philosophy  in  two  sessions  of  the 
University”  and  the  overture  goes  on  to  recommend  that  previous  to 
entering  the  Divinity  Hall  students  should  study  Literature  and  Philosophy 
at  a University  during  a course  of  five  complete  Sessions.1  Two  genuine 
sessions  of  study  instead  of  the  prescribed  four  is  bad  enough,  but  some- 
times an  unscrupulous  student  could  contrive  to  get  credit  for  an  Arts 
course  without  any  attendance  at  all.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  15th  November  1826  said — “There 
was  a case  I know  lately,  in  which  a gentleman  who  is  now  a minister  of 
the  Church,  who  taught  a school  in  the  country,  came  at  the  beginning 
of  a session,  enrolled,  paid  his  fee,  got  his  ticket,  walked  home  and  taught 
his  school  the  whole  winter.  Then  he  came  back,  and  got  his  certificate 
of  regular  attendance.  The  next  session  he  repeated  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  a most  unworthy  one  on  his  part,  and  did  the  same 
thing  with  another  class.  Then,  with  his  two  certificates  of  attendance 
he  went  to  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  who  could  not  possibly  know  the 
imposition  that  was  practised  on  him.  Thus  he  got  the  privilege  of 
enrolling  as  a student  of  Divinity,  though  he  had  not  attended  either  of 
those  two  classes  which,  by  the  law,  he  was  bound  to  do.” 

Again  a Presbytery  might  for  some  reason  be  disposed  to  make  a 
concession  to  a student.  For  instance,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Fordoun  on  19th  July,  1815,  when  Patrick  Brewster’s  trials  were 
prescribed,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin  intimating 
an  intention  to  apply  to  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Synod  for  leave  to  take 
a student  on  probationary  trials.  The  Presbytery  of  Fordoun,  however, 
finding  from  the  letter  that  the  student  in  question  “had  studied  divinity 
for  only  five  partial  sessions,  whereas  the  law  requires  that  he  should 

1 Acts  1798,  VI. 
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have  studied  six,”  regretted  that  it  could  not  support  the  Presbytery  of 
Brechin  and  intimated  to  that  Presbytery  its  disapprobation.1 

Again,  a student,  owing  presumably  to  the  carelessness  of  his  Pro- 
fessors, might  contrive  to  avoid  doing  nearly  all  the  exercises  prescribed 
for  the  divinity  course.  Donald  Sage,  a master  of  arts  of  Aberdeen,  a 
contemporary  of  Patrick  Brewster,  and  later  minister  of  Resolis  took 
four  divinity  sessions  at  Aberdeen,  two  partial  and  two  full,  and  then 
went  on  to  take  two  sessions  at  Edinburgh.  His  report  on  himself  is  as 
follows:  “At  the  Edinburgh  Hall  I only  delivered  a lecture,  and  this, 
together  with  a homily  which  I delivered  at  Aberdeen,  were  the  only 
pieces  of  trial  I ever  gave  during  my  six  years’  attendance  at  the  theo- 
logical classes.”2 

Again,  even  if  a student  attended  classes  and  performed  the  prescribed 
tasks,  he  might  not  derive  much  benefit.  Donald  Sage  just  mentioned 
was  severely  critical  of  the  Aberdeen  Hall  in  his  day.  “My  attendance 
at  the  Aberdeen  Hall”,  he  says,  “was  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  me;  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  theology  or  of  the  Bible,  nor  was  I made  to  know 
anything  of  them  by  my  public  teachers.  I am  deeply  to  blame  for  this, 
but  they  are  nearly  as  much  so.”3 

He  was  particularly  critical  of  Principal  Brown  whom  we  have  already 
met  as  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Marischal  College.  “I  attended  his  lectures 
for  four  sessions,  two  partial  and  two  full,”  says  Sage,  “but  I never  yet 
could  precisely  ascertain  where  they  began  or  where  they  closed.  I never 
heard  from  his  lips  three  consecutive  sentences  illustrative  of  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible;  and  I can  conscientiously  say  that  I never  heard 
him  pronounce,  even  once,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  lectures  during 
my  four  years’  attendance  at  the  hall;  a wordy  torrent  of  controversy, 
a mere  ‘beating  of  the  air',  uttered  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  oratory 
and  fine  writing,  was  perpetually  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his  theme.” 
Again  with  reference  to  what  might  have  been  a most  useful  practice, 
Principal  Brown’s  judgments  on  the  students’  exercises.  Sage  says — 
“His  remarks  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  strictures  on  composition  or 
pronunciation,  in  which  he  prided  himself  as  having  exquisite  taste. 
The  doctrine  of  the  discourse,  however,  the  learned  professor  seldom 
noticed.  One  solecism,  or  two  or  three  ill-pronounced  words,  were 
sufficient  to  put  the  doctrine,  whether  Scriptural  or  anti-Scriptural, 
Popish  or  Protestant,  entirely  out  of  his  head,  and  to  make  him  pass  it 
over  as  of  comparatively  little  moment.”4 

1 MS.  minutes  of  Presbytery  of  Fordoun. 

4 D.  Sage:  Memorabilia  Domestica,  p.  239. 

D.  Sage:  op.  cit.,  p.  228.  * D.  Sage:  op.  cit.  p.  226f. 
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Students  of  divinity  are  notoriously  critical,  but  these  statements  of 
Sage’s  seemed  so  extraordinary  as  to  warrant  further  enquiry.  Here  is 
what  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  to  say  about  the  divinity  class  at 
Marischal — “The  Professor  meets  three  times  a week,  having  forty 
meetings  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  and  delivering  twenty-eight  Lectures. 
After  each  Lecture  he  hears  and  comments  upon  the  Discourses  of  the 
Students,  and  the  meetings  at  which  no  lecture  is  given  are  wholly 
occupied  with  these  discourses,  and  with  criticizing  them  ...  He  com- 
mences his  course  with  some  preliminary  lectures  on  the  branches  of 
study  which  are  necessary  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  Divinity,  such 
as  the  learned  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  Moral  Philosophy  in  particular, 
and  all  branches  of  Philosophy  as  conducive  to  open  the  mind.  He  then 
lectures  upon  the  evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  treating 
the  evidence  for  the  latter  at  great  length.  He  after  that  enters  upon 
the  Christian  scheme,  as  embracing  Doctrine  and  Morality,  and  concludes 
by  a number  of  lectures  upon  pulpit  eloquence,  and  even  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a good  delivery,  in  order  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  Course,  which  requires 
six  years  from  its  commencement  till  its  termination.  Under  the  Theo- 
logical part  is  included  a History  of  the  Church,  from  its  first  planting 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.”1  In  such  a comprehensive 
course,  extending  over  six  sessions,  in  which  doctrine  may  be  estimated 
to  have  occupied  about  one  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Sage  who  attended  only  two  of  them  regularly,  should  have  missed 
doctrine  altogether. 

The  system  of  training  was  sadly  defective  at  this  time,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  who  came  under  it  emerged  ill-equipped  for  their  life 
work.  Some  doubtless  did  so;  but  there  were  others,  and  we  may  take 
Patrick  Brewster  as  an  example.  He  belonged  to  a cultured  family:  his 
father  was  rector  of  the  Grammer  School  at  Jedburgh:  he  was  the  youngest 
of  four  brothers  who  were  all  university  men,  two  being  like  himself 
ministers,  and  the  other,  a probationer  of  the  Church,  made  a name  for 
himself  in  science,  and  as  Sir  David  Brewster  was  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  and  then  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  on  record  that 
Patrick  Brewster  was  ever  a parish  schoolmaster,  like  many  of  his  fellow- 
students.  He  may  have  been,  but  more  likely  like  his  brother  David, 
he  held  positions  as  tutor  in  well-to-do  families  while  putting  in  the 
six  years  of  divinity  studies.  A tutor's  position  might  have  advantages 
for  a man  disposed  to  intellectual  pursuits.  He  might  have  more  leisure 
than  a schoolmaster  and  possibly  also  a good  general  library  at  hand. 
Contact  too  with  educated  and  travelled  people  would  enrich  his  mind 
1 General  Report,  Appendix  Aberdeen,  Marischal,  p.  355. 
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and  broaden  his  outlook,  so  that  his  years  of  divinity  study,  though 
deficient  from  a formal  point  of  view,  might  well  be  a better  preparation, 
even  academically,  than  the  period  of  regular  attendance  at  such  classes 
as  were  available. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  there  were  some  students  who  owing 
to  family  or  other  circumstances  were  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
that  the  University  could  offer.  Thomas  Guthrie,  for  instance,  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  November,  1815,  a few  months  after  his 
twelfth  birthday,  and  he  had  finished  his  four  years  course  in  arts  and 
philosophy  before  he  was  sixteen.  He  took  the  four  years  regular  course 
in  divinity,  and  since  he  was  too  young  to  become  a licentiate  he  took 
two  extra  sessions  of  University  Classes  before  his  licence.  Five  years 
thereafter  elapsed  before  he  got  a presentation  to  a parish,  so  that  he 
could  claim  that  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  life  qualifying  himself 
for  his  profession.1 

Even  before  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1826  the  Church 
had  advanced  beyond  the  position  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1813,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  hand  of  Thomas  Chalmers  can  be  traced  here,  as 
in  so  many  other  new  departures  in  this  era.  At  the  General  Assembly  of 
1821  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  relative  to  students  of 
theology  was  read  and  "Dr.  Chalmers,  a member  of  that  Presbytery,  was 
heard  at  great  length  in  support  of  the  overture,  as  were  Dr.  Dewar, 
Mr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Macgill.”  The  Assembly  remitted  the  overture  to  a 
Committee,  and  in  1822  Chalmers  was  again  heard  on  the  subject  of  the 
Committee’s  report,  but  the  Assembly,  while  approving  of  the  report, 
enlarged  the  membership  of  the  Committee  and  instructed  it  to  consider 
the  matter  further.  In  1823  the  Assembly  transmitted  to  presbyteries 
two  overtures  proposed  by  the  Committee.  The  one  modified  the  six 
years  partial  attendance  rule  to  the  extent  of  requiring  that  students  of 
divinity  should  give  at  least  one  year  of  regular  attendance:  the  other 
set  out  to  make  presbytery  examinations  more  strict  by  requiring  among 
other  things  that  students  who  were  giving  only  one  year  of  regular 
attendance  should  "during  the  currency  of  the  fourth  year  of  that  course 
be  examined  by  their  respective  Presbyteries  upon  their  attainments  in 
Divinity,  Church  History,  Greek  and  Hebrew.” 

In  those  days,  even  more  than  today,  it  was  one  thing  for  General 
Assemblies  to  transmit  overtures  and  another  thing  to  get  presbyteries 
to  answer — no  doubt  partly  through  carelessness  and  inertia,  but  also, 
one  suspects,  because  a masterly  inactivity  is  one  of  the  best  ways  for  a 
conservative  minority  to  frustrate  proposals  for  change.  At  all  events 

1 D.  K.  & C.  J.  Guthrie:  Memoir  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.  I.p.  60. 
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in  1824  the  Assembly  by  a large  majority  agreed  to  re-transmit  these 
overtures  "and  recommended  it  to  all  the  Presbyteries  to  take  the  over- 
tures into  their  consideration  and  to  send  up  their  opinion  on  them  to 
next  Assembly.”  In  1825  it  was  the  same  story,  except  that  this  time 
the  Assembly  ceased  recommending  and  actually  enjoined  presbyteries 
to  send  up  their  returns.  In  1826  it  appeared  that  a majority  of  presby- 
teries had  given  consent  to  the  first  overture,  and  the  Assembly  converted 
it  into  a standing  law  of  the  Church.  Next  year  the  same  happened  to 
the  second  overture. 

Meantime,  however,  another  move  had  been  made,  this  time  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  which  brought  forward  an  overture  anent  Theological 
Teaching  to  the  Assembly  of  1826.  It  was  remitted  to  a small  Committee 
with  Dr.  Lee  as  Convener,  but  before  the  Committee  could  get  very  far 
the  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed,  and  Dr.  Lee  told  the  Assembly 
of  1827  that  his  Committee  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  submit  any 
proposals  till  the  Commission  had  finished  its  work.  Nevertheless  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Teaching  was  continued  in  being  to  deal  with 
certain  overtures.  By  1829  the  Assembly  had  got  as  far  as  to  transmit 
to  presbyteries  an  overture  relating  to  attendance  on  Church  History 
and  another  relating  to  attendance  on  a Hebrew  Class  for  at  least  one 
session.  Both  were  converted  into  interim  Acts,  but  not  till  1832  did 
these  two  overtures,  more  than  once  transmitted,  take  their  final  form, 
and  on  approval,  become  standing  laws  the  following  year.  The  one 
required  each  student  to  produce  before  his  presbytery  trials  a certificate 
of  "having  regularly  attended  the  class  of  Church  History  during  two  of 
the  sessions  which  he  claims  to  be  considered  as  sessions  of  regular 
attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  if  such  a class  exist  in  the  University  or 
Universities  at  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  theological  studies.”  The 
other  required  every  student  of  divinity  to  "attend  the  Hebrew  class  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Universities  during  two  of  the  sessions  which  he  claims 
as  sessions  of  regular  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall.”  Presbyteries 
were  ordered  to  require  such  a certificate  in  every  case  before  taking  any 
student  on  trials. 

The  process  of  tightening  up  the  demands  did  not  stop  there.  In  1835 
no  less  than  three  overtures  on  the  subject  were  transmitted.  One  required 
every  student  of  divinity  to  be  examined  by  his  presbytery  "not  only 
previous  to  his  being  first  enrolled  as  a student  of  divinity,  and  again, 
in  certain  cases,  in  the  third  year  of  his  attendance  at  the  Hall,  but  that 
he  be  examined  every  year,”  a certificate  from  the  presbytery  to  that 
effect  being  produced  to  the  Professor  of  Divinity  every  session.  Another 
overture  proposed  to  add  to  the  presbytery’s  preliminary  examination 
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“in  Literature,  Science  and  Philosophy,  particularly  Greek  and  Latin” 
a new  examination  “upon  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  catechetical  standards  of  the  Church.”  The  third 
overture  is  of  interest  as  setting  forth  explicitly  the  views  about  the 
place  of  the  biblical  languages  in  ministerial  education  which  have  been 
held  throughout  the  generations,  though  they  have,  as  we  have  noted, 
often  failed  to  find  full  practical  application — “as  an  exact  and  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  is  an  attainment 
that  is  indispensable  for  enabling  them,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  a just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  revealed 
will  of  God; — it  is  overtured  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  promoting 
the  great  end  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in  our  National  Established  Church, 
that  a Critical  Hebrew  exercise  on  some  portion  of  the  original  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  be  appointed  to  be  prepared  and  delivered  by  every 
Theological  Student  in  the  course  of  his  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall, 
in  addition  to  those  exercises  that  are  already  prescribed  by  the  Church.”1 

In  1839  the  Assembly,  following  a recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  passed  an  Act  anent  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
a Professorship  of  Biblical  Criticism,  directing  that  “all  practicable 
efforts  shall  be  made  for  establishing  a Professorship  of  that  department 
of  sacred  learning  in  every  one  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.”2  With 
that  aspiration  which,  except  in  Edinburgh,  did  not  reach  fulfilment  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  we  may  leave  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
Disruption  Church  and  turn  to  consider  the  theological  course  from  the 
University  point  of  view. 

The  Commissioners  of  1826-30  considered  that  the  function  of  a 
University  Faculty  of  Divinity  was  to  provide  a course  of  study  in 
theology  as  a science  without  reference  to  the  conditions  that  the  Church 
might  lay  down  for  its  students.  The  Commissioners  therefore  recom- 
mended the  institution  of  a Chair  of  Church  History  at  Aberdeen  and 
Chairs  of  Biblical  Criticism  at  each  University  centre,  thus  providing  for 
all  four  centres  Chairs  in  the  four  departments,  Divinity,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, Church  History  and  Biblical  Criticism.  They  further  proposed 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  system  of  irregular  attendance  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a prescribed  curriculum  for  degrees  in  divinity — a bachelor  s 
degree,  and  also  a doctor’s  degree  to  be  awarded  by  examination  not  less 
than  five  years  after  the  candidate  had  taken  his  bachelor’s  degree.  The 
course  should  consist  of  four  sessions  of  six  months  each.  The  students 
should  attend  two  classes  each  session  and  the  classes  should  meet  five 
days  a week.  The  old  rule,  exempting  students  of  divinity  from  payment 

1 Acts  1835  XVII,  XVIII  and  XVI.  * Acts  1839,  IX. 
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of  class  fees,  should  be  abolished,  for,  said  the  Commissioners,  “the 
reason  for  the  exemption  which  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a sufficient 
number  of  young  men  properly  educated  for  the  Church  has  long  ago 
ceased.”1 

For  more  than  six  years  after  the  Commission  had  completed  its 
deliberations  no  practical  result  followed.  At  last  in  1836  Lord  Melbourne 
brought  in  a bill  designed  to  give  substantial  effect  to  its  recommendations, 
but  such  strong  opposition  arose  that  the  government  withdrew  it.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  opposition  was  excited  by  the  recommen- 
dations as  to  theological  education.  It  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  vested 
interests,  but  it  was  also  due  to  a well-informed  and  deliberate  preference 
for  the  traditional  Scottish  approach  to  higher  education,  which  stressed 
philosophy  and  allowed  a considerable  place  to  natural  science,  as  against 
the  narrower  range  of  study  but  more  advanced  and  exact  scholarship 
in  classics  and  mathematics  fashionable  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.2 

In  1855  proposals  were  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  degree  of  B.D., 
but  a sectarian  issue  delayed  the  matter  for  a decade.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  of  those  days  the  Professors  of  the  Divinity  Faculties,  who 
were  required  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  which  had  established  their  own 
divinity  colleges.  Were  the  Universities  to  examine  and  confer  degrees 
only  on  candidates  who  had  taken  university  classes,  or  might  candidates 
qualify  who  had  received  their  teaching  elsewhere?  On  this  point  the 
Universities  themselves  were  for  a time  not  at  one.  The  Senatus  at 
Glasgow  declined  to  adopt  the  regulations  proposed  in  1855  on  the  ground 
that  the  Universities,  being  national  institutions,  should  not  institute  a 
degree  which  virtually  excluded  all  but  Church  of  Scotland  students. 
Opinion  in  Aberdeen  tended  toward  the  same  conclusion,  while  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh  held  that  every  candidate  must  have  studied 
theology  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  University  in  which  he  proposed  to 
graduate.  The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1858,  acknow- 
ledging  the  delicacy  of  the  issue,  decided  to  leave  it  to  the  Universities 
themselves.3  In  time  the  more  liberal  view  came  to  prevail  everywhere. 
When  the  next  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Universities  was 
appointed  in  1876,  it  was  able  to  report  that  the  degree  of  B.D.  was 
now  conferred  after  examination  by  each  of  the  four  Universities,  and  it 
was  not  limited  by  any  condition  as  to  the  candidate’s  personal  beliefs 
or  his  membership  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.4  The  Commissioners  of 

1 General  Report,  pp.  46-52. 

2 G.  E.  Davie:  The  Democratic  Intellect,  chap.  2. 

3 Report  of  Universities  Commission  1858,  p.  XXXVI. 

4 Report  of  Commission  1876,  p.  38. 
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1889,  more  bold  than  their  predecessors  of  1858,  decreed  that  the  degree 
should  be  conferred  after  examination  either  on  a graduate  in  Arts  of  the 
University  conferring  the  degree  who  had  taken  a complete  theological 
course  in  a Scottish  University,  or  in  an  institution  specially  recognized, 
or  on  a graduate  in  Arts  of  a Scottish  or  other  recognized  University  who 
had  completed  a theological  course  of  which  not  less  than  two  years’ 
attendance  had  been  given  in  the  University  in  which  he  presented 
himself  for  examination.1 

A generation  later,  in  1924,  the  four  Universities  agreed  on  a General 
Ordinance  for  the  degree  applicable  to  candidates  in  any  Scottish  Univer- 
sity. It  requires  four  departments  of  study  to  be  included  in  the  course — 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  New  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Systematic  Theology.  A candidate 
must  attend  courses  in  each  of  these  departments  for  two  academic  years 
and  also  a special  course  in  at  least  one  department,  selected  by  himself, 
extending  over  another  academic  year,  and  the  examination  in  such 
department  or  departments  is  on  a higher  standard  than  in  the  other 
departments.  The  number  and  nature  of  the  subjects  in  each  department 
and  other  details  were  left  to  the  Senates  of  the  several  Universities  to 
determine. 

No  small  part  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  fully  equipped  Faculties 
of  Divinity  was  lack  of  funds  for  the  endowment  of  new  chairs.  When 
the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1847  no 
endowment  was  made  available,  but  the  Professor  was  to  be  provided 
for  by  being  appointed  a Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.2  This  Deanery 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  Bishopric  of  Dunblane  fell  to  the  Crown 
on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  revenues  had  since  that  time  been 
used  to  make  grants  to  three  royal  chaplains  who  were  commonly  called 
Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  Commissioners  of  1858,  recognizing 
that  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  grants  of  public  money  for  the  support 
of  chairs  reserved  for  a particular  Church,  again  pointed  to  the  Deanery 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  as  a source  from  which  other  Chairs  of  Biblical 
Criticism  might  be  endowed  and  the  income  of  existing  chairs  increased. 
Even  so,  however,  the  Faculties  of  Divinity  remained  but  meagrely 
equipped,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1889 
declared  that  the  staff  ought  to  be  augmented  and  the  salaries  of  existing 
staff  increased.3  No  change  of  importance  took  place  until  the  Univer- 
sities (Scotland)  Act  of  1932  was  passed  as  a sequel  to  the  Union  of  the 

1 Ordinance  No.  63. 

» Sir  A.  Grant:  The  Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  1. 338. 

* Report  of  Commissioners  of  1889,  pp.  XXIIf  and  275. 
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Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  in  1929.  This  Act 
abolished  all  remaining  religious  tests  for  Principals  and  Professors  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  and  it  allowed  for  the  foundation  of  chairs  by 
Churches  other  than  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 
make  provision  for  the  amalgamation  and  reorganisation  of  the  Faculties 
of  Divinity  in  the  Universities  and  the  Faculties  of  Theology  in  the 
former  United  Free  Church  Colleges.  As  a result  all  the  University 
Faculties  of  Divinity  are  now  staffed  on  a scale  such  as  was  only  dreamed 
of  in  former  times. 

Graduation  in  divinity  has  never  been  a necessary  preliminary  to 
licence  as  a preacher,  so  we  must  now  return  to  developments  in  respect 
of  the  Church’s  own  requirements  from  its  students. 

In  the  disorganisation  following  the  Disruption  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  it  necessary  to  pass  interim  regulations 
anent  the  trial  and  licensing  of  students.  By  1850,  however,  the  emergency 
had  so  far  passed  that  presbyteries  could  be  guided  by  the  law  of  the 
Church  as  it  stood  previously.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  difference 
of  opinion  and  therefore  of  practice,  as  to  what  the  law  required,  and 
accordingly  in  1854  the  Assembly  converted  into  an  interim  Act  and 
transmitted  to  presbyteries  an  overture  containing  the  regulation  “that 
all  students  of  Divinity  . . . shall  henceforth  be  required  to  give  at  least 
two  sessions  of  regular  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall;  and  that  every 
student  shall  attend  the  classes  of  Church  History  and  Hebrew  during 
at  least  two  sessions  of  regular  attendance.”1  By  1856  this  had  received 
the  consent  of  a majority  of  presbyteries.  That  same  year  an  overture 
and  abstract  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  study  of  divinity 
was  transmitted,  and  therein  it  was  stated  “that  the  course  of  attendance 
at  the  Divinity  Hall  shall  be  completed  in  four  sessions,  provided  that 
the  students’  attendance  during  three  of  these  sessions  shall  have  been 
regular;  but  students  giving  only  two  sessions  of  regular  attendance  shall 
be  required  to  give  an  additional  attendance  of  three  partial  sessions  to 
complete  their  course.”2  An  indication  of  what  a partial  session  meant 
is  the  statement  of  the  biographer  of  Professor  Robert  Flint  that  theo- 
logical students  of  the  later  1850’s  “had  to  study  four  sessions  in  the 
Divinity  Hall,  but  during  the  last  session  they  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
preparing  and  giving  discourses,  and  by  mission  and  other  kindred  work.”3 
Flint,  for  example,  during  the  winter  of  1857-58  acted  as  a missionary 
under  the  Glasgow  Elders’  Association. 

By  the  early  1860's,  however,  there  was  a movement  towards  making 

1 Acts  1854,  XI.  » Acts  1856,  X. 

* D.  Macmillan:  Life  of  Robert  Flint,  p.  71. 
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the  divinity  course  three  regular  sessions  without  qualification,  and  that 
view  attained  partial  success  through  an  overture  which  became  law 
with  the  consent  of  presbyteries  in  1866.  It  declared  “that  henceforth 
all  candidates  for  the  ministry  be  required  to  attend  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
either  three  full  and  regular  sessions,  without  the  fourth  partial  session, 
or  two  full  and  regular  sessions  and  three  partial  sessions.”  One  notices 
the  reluctance  to  depart  altogether  from  “partial  sessions”,  and  one 
surmises  that  the  reasons  were  the  financial  necessities  of  students  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  convenience  of  the  managers  of  schools  on  the  other. 
Indeed  long  after  the  latter  reason  had  been  rendered  invalid,  one  must 
suppose,  by  a standardised  course  for  the  training  of  teachers,  one  finds 
the  same  reluctance  to  abolish  the  “partial  session”  provision.  For 
example,  in  1899  the  Committee  on  Education  of  Ministers  prepared  an 
overture  stating  that  “the  theological  curriculum  required  shall  be  one 
extending  over  not  less  than  three  winter  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  each,” 
and  no  alternative  curiculum  was  mentioned.  When,  however,  it  became 
a standing  law  in  1901  that  statement  had  added  to  it  the  words  “or 
two  such  full  and  regular  sessions  and  three  partial  sessions.”1  What 
exactly  a “partial  session”  meant  in  1901  does  not  appear,  but  clearly 
it  involved  something  less  than  regular  attendance,  perhaps  much  less. 
This  alternative  continued  until  the  first  World  War.  Not  till  1918  do 
we  find  the  unqualified  statement — “The  course  of  attendance  at  the 
Divinity  Hall  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  full  and  regular  sessions 
of  twenty  weeks  each,  and  no  student  shall  be  eligible  for  licence  by  a 
presbytery  who  does  not  produce  evidence  that  he  has  given  attendance 
for  at  least  three  full  and  regular  sessions  at  the  class  of  Divinity,  and 
for  at  least  two  full  and  regular  sessions  at  each  of  the  classes  of  Church 
History,  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism,  and  has  duly  performed  the 
work  of  the  several  classes.”  Modification  of  this  last  provision  was 
allowed  in  the  case  of  students  who  had  taken  Hebrew  in  their  Arts 
course,  and  later  the  same  modification  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  Church 
History. 

In  the  final  decade  of  last  century  new  questions  came  to  the  front. 
In  1891  the  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Ministers,  which  had  been 
marking  time  during  the  proceedings  of  the  University  Commissioners  of 
1889,  was  enlarged  and  instructed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
education  and  practical  training  of  theological  students.  One  matter 
calling  for  immediate  attention  was  the  institution  by  the  Commissioners 
of  new  regulations  for  graduation  in  Arts.  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
Church’s  interests  in  view  of  the  options  now  available  for  graduation, 
an  interim  Act  was  passed  in  1895  and  confirmed  next  year  with  minor 

1 Acts  J901,  IX. 
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amendments.  It  required  that  before  entering  the  Divinity  Hall  a student 
should  be  an  M.A.  of  a Scottish  University,  or  a B.A.  of  any  British  or 
Irish  University,  or  have  performed  the  work  of  classes  qualifying  for  an 
M.A.  of  a Scottish  University;  and  thereafter  he  should  be  examined  by 
a Synodal  Committee  in  Greek,  Latin,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Hebrew, 
unless  he  had  passes  in  these  subjects  in  his  degree. 

Another  matter  that  received  discussion  about  this  period  was  the 
possibility  of  shortening  the  Arts-Divinity  curriculum  required  by  the 
Church  to  five  years  without  loss  of  efficiency,  possibly  by  the  device  of 
summer  terms:  another  was  the  desirability  of  providing  courses  of  lectures 
on  additional  subjects,  and  yet  another  was  the  proposal  to  arrange  a 
modified  curriculum  for  candidates  beginning  their  studies  after  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age.  Nothing  was  done  about  these  suggestions 
immediately,  except  that  in  1904  the  General  Assembly  approved  in 
principle  the  idea  of  a modified  course  for  older  men.  The  Committee 
thought  that  the  course  in  Arts  and  Divinity  should  continue  for  such 
men  as  for  others,  but  that  a lower  preliminary  requirement  should  be 
accepted.  When,  however,  in  1907  the  Assembly  transmitted  to  Pres- 
byteries an  overture  allowing  candidates  beginning  their  course  at  not 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age  to  take  such  a preliminary  examination  as 
might  seem  to  be  necessary  in  all  the  circumstances,  this  was  disapproved 
by  46  Presbyteries  to  36.  In  1908  the  Assembly  transmitted  an  overture, 
which  was  next  year  converted  into  an  Act,  allowing  approved  candidates 
of  twenty-three  or  over  to  enter  on  the  usual  course  on  giving  evidence 
of  passes  on  the  standard  of  the  preliminary  examination  for  medical 
students. 

By  this  time  the  Universities  were  again  in  the  throes  of  adjusting 
their  Arts  Ordinances,  and  the  Church’s  Committee  was  probably  content 
to  postpone  further  decisions  about  the  divinity  course,  since  there  was  a 
division  in  the  Committee  between  those  who  held  that  the  session  must 
be  extended  to  three  terms  in  order  to  overtake  new  subjects  desired  in 
the  curriculum  and  those  who  objected  to  any  extension.  So  matters 
stood  when  the  war  of  1914  came  and  brought  with  it  a disposition  towards 
change.  In  1917  the  General  Assembly  approved  a scheme  for  a modified 
course  for  students  who  had  been  engaged  in  war  service.  This  course 
included  a summer  term  of  ten  weeks  duration,  though  in  fact  in  1917 
and  the  following  year  a course  of  supervised  summer  reading  was  sub- 
stituted. In  1919,  however,  all  the  Universities  ran  a summer  term  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  students  who  could  claim  the  modified  course; 
and  that  happened  also  in  the  two  following  years.  The  success  of  this 
arrangement  aroused  afresh  the  question  of  a three-term  session  in  divinity, 
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with  a shortening  of  the  course  by  one  year,  and  the  Education  for  the 
Ministry  Committee  suggested  to  the  Assembly  of  1920  that  the  normal 
course  should  consist  of  not  less  than  two  full  sessions  of  three  terms 
each,  extending  over  not  less  than  28  weeks;  and  that  attendance  should 
be  required  for  at  least  six  terms  in  the  class  of  divinity  and  four  terms 
in  the  other  three  classes.  On  reference  to  Presbyteries,  however,  this 
was  rejected.  In  1927  an  interim  Act  was  sent  down  to  Presbyteries 
instituting  a modified  course  for  men  over  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when  they  entered  the  University,  and  in  1934,  after  the  union  of  the 
Churches,  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  age  for  beginning  a modified 
course  should  be  twenty-five  instead  of  twenty-three.1  As  regards  the 
regular  course  the  Assembly  enjoined  in  1929  that  the  length  of  the 
curriculum  be  seven  terms — three  winter  terms,  three  spring  terms  and 
one  summer  term.  This  was  apparently  interpreted  as  allowing  two 
summer  terms  of  at  least  five  weeks  each  instead  of  one  such  term  of  ten 
weeks;  and  this  rule  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  these  questions  as  to  the  length  of  the 
academic  course  was  the  slow  development  towards  a course  adequate 
on  the  practical  and  devotional  sides.  As  early  as  1842  the  General 
Assembly  had  declared  it  to  be  expedient  that  a Pastoral  Superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  Church,  should  be  established  at  each  University.  At 
the  Assembly  of  1867  an  overture  was  brought  up  suggesting  the  provision 
of  some  special  training  for  missionaries  going  abroad,  and  in  the  course 
of  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Church  made  no  provision  for 
the  training  in  ministerial  and  pastoral  work  of  men  who  were  going  to 
be  ministers  at  home.  A Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  both  these 
needs,  but  when  it  got  to  work  it  set  aside  the  question  of  training  for 
missionaries  and  concentrated  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  teaching 
in  pastoral  theology.  The  Committee  was  quite  decided  that  lectures 
alone  would  not  meet  the  case,  but  that  students  must  also  undertake 
parish  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  lecturer  or  some  other  exper- 
ienced minister.  In  their  report  for  1869  the  Committee  turned  from  the 
idea  of  requiring  students  to  engage  in  pastoral  work  during  the  winter 
months,  and  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  after  the  close  of  their 
third  session  all  students  might  be  required  to  give  six  months  in  some 
parish,  in  town  or  country,  to  acquire  practical  acquaintance  with  pastoral 
work — what  in  recent  times  has  been  called  a “probationary  year”. 

It  proved  easier,  however,  to  institute  lectures  than  to  devise  a workable 
scheme  of  practical  training.  In  1870  the  Assembly  transmitted  an 
overture  calling  for  the  institution  of  special  lectureships  in  pastoral 


1 Reports  1934,  p.  886. 
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theology.  This  was  approved  by  the  vast  majority  of  Presbyteries  and 
in  1872  the  Committee  was  able  to  tell  the  Assembly  that  two  lecturers 
had  been  appointed,  one  of  whom  would  deliver  twelve  lectures  at  each 
of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  and  the  other  at  each  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  In  1878  the  Committee  got 
Assembly  approval  for  a scheme  for  appointing  four  lecturers  each  of 
whom  would  take  one  aspect  of  the  subject  and,  holding  office  for  two 
years,  would  deliver  six  to  eight  lectures  in  two  of  the  Divinity  Halls 
each  year.  Under  one  or  other  of  these  schemes  short  courses  of  lectures 
were  delivered  for  a number  of  years,  but  no  provision  for  a permanent 
arrangement  was  made,  the  reason  probably  being  that  continuous 
financial  resources  were  lacking. 

One  aspect  of  practical  training  found  a place  in  an  Act  of  Assembly 
in  1883  which  required  students,  before  being  taken  on  trials,  to  produce 
to  their  presbytery  due  evidence  of  having  attended  courses  in  "the  art 
of  public  reading  and  speaking  under  some  competent  teacher,  approved 
by  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  during  at  least  one  hour  a week  in  each  of 
two  sessions,  the  attendance  extending  in  every  case  over  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  of  the  session.’’1  No  doubt  this  was  only  to  make  obligatory  what 
many  students  had  already  been  doing,  for  twelve  years  earlier  it  was 
reported  that  at  Glasgow  training  in  elocution  was  provided  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Senatus  and  that  students  were  availing  themselves  of  it. 
Indeed  mention  of  voluntary  attendance  at  private  elocution  classes  is 
made  by  Robert  Burns  and  James  Begg,  students  respectively  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century.2 

In  1884  a Committee  was  set  up  known  at  first  as  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  Ministers  and  later  as  the  Committee  on  Education  for  the 
Ministry.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  consider  the  divinity  curriculum  in 
relation  to  the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  but  in  1891  the  General 
Assembly  enlarged  it  and  remitted  to  it  the  whole  question  of  the  edu- 
cation and  practical  training  of  theological  students  and  also  an  addendum 
which  struck  a new  note: — "The  General  Assembly,  recognizing  that  the 
power  of  the  ministry  lies  not  only  in  a trained  and  furnished  intellect, 
but  in  a devout  and  consecrated  heart,  instructs  the  Committee  to  consider 
what  means  may  be  adopted  to  further  the  spiritual  life  of  students  of 
theology.”  On  this  last  point  the  Committee  next  year  simply  suggested 
bi-weekly  meetings  of  a devotional  kind  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  before 
the  beginning  of  classes;  whereupon  the  Assembly  renewed  its  instruction 

1 Acts  1883,  VII  and  1918,  VI. 

a R.  F.  Burns:  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  R.  Burns,  D.D.,  p.  27:  T.  Smith: 
Memoirs  of  James  Begg,  D.D.,  I.  p.  57. 
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to  consider  the  matter.  In  1893  the  Committee  reported  that  it  was 
difficult  or  impracticable  to  provide  a “daily  College  Chapel  Service  as 
in  old  time,”  and  recommended  that  each  student  be  required  to  produce 
evidence  that  he  had  associated  himself  with  some  local  congregation 
and  was  engaged  in  Sunday  School  teaching,  Bible  Class,  Guild  or  other 
Christian  work. 

In  the  same  year  the  Committee  reported  on  an  overture,  presented 
by  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1892,  suggesting  that  the  Church  might 
establish  in  each  university  town  a Professorship  of  her  own  in  Pastoral 
Training  and  Theology.  The  Committee  however  reported  in  favour  of  a 
reversion  to  the  earlier  plan  of  lecturers  giving  short  courses  in  the 
Universities  in  turn,  pending  the  appearance  of  some  enlightened  bene- 
factor who  might  make  more  permanent  provision.  The  Assembly 
remitted  the  matter  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  with  authority  to 
appoint  two  lecturers  annually  and  to  include  the  cost  among  the  objects 
of  its  annual  appeal  to  the  Church.  In  1895  attendance  on  these  Pastoral 
Theology  lectures  was  definitely  required  of  students.1  In  that  way  the 
matter  on  its  theoretical  side  was  dealt  with  for  a period,  but  neither  the 
practical  nor  the  devotional  problem  had  been  properly  faced. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1896  seemed  to  be  ready  to  contemplate 
radical  reforms  in  the  Church.  It  appointed  a special  and  widely  repre- 
sentative Committee  on  Legislation  and  Church  Reform,  and  among  the 
many  subjects  brought  under  review  were  a revision  of  the  theological 
curriculum  and  a proposal  to  establish  Institutes  of  Pastoral  Training. 
The  discussion  of  these  matters  penetrated  beneath  superficialities, 
witness  a paper  presented  by  Dr.  John  Macleod  of  Govan  in  which  he 
said — “The  truth  is — and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  more — that  at 
present,  strictly  speaking,  the  Church  provides  no  ministerial  training — 
that  is  to  say,  the  training  which  she  accepts  may  be  merely  academic, 
and  it  is  provided  not  by  her  but  by  the  universities.”  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that,  even  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  the  training  given 
in  the  Divinity  Halls  was  inadequate.  Additional  lectureships  were 
admittedly  needed.  Such  academic  instruction,  however,  could  not  be 
held  to  constitute  religious  and  ministerial  training.  What  was  required 
was,  he  declared,  “devotional  discipline  in  relation  to  both  the  intellectual 
and  practical  side  of  the  pastoral  training,  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
the  study  of  theology  as  a science.”2  In  1897  the  Committee  proposed  the 
setting  up  at  each  university  seat  of  an  Institute  of  Pastoral  Training, 
with  accommodation  for  a Warden  and  a number  of  students,  together 

1 Act  IX.  1895. 

* Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  1897,  p.  1204. 
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with  lecture-room,  dining-hall  and  chapel — a large  project  which  might 
have  to  come  into  being  over  a period  of  years.  The  Assembly  responded 
by  appointing  a Board  to  initiate  and  develop  proposals  towards  this  end. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  what  might  have  happened  if  John  Macleod, 
whose  statesmanlike  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  Church  had  been  mainly 
responsible  for  this  Pastoral  Institutes  movement,  been  spared  to  apply 
his  energies  to  carrying  it  through.  Unfortunately  he  died  in  August, 
1898,  and  though  the  Board  was  able  to  report  next  year  that  local 
committees  had  been  formed  in  the  university  centres  and  that  a financial 
appeal  would  soon  be  issued,  yet  by  the  following  year  it  had  decided 
that,  in  view  of  the  demands  made  on  the  beneficence  of  the  public  by 
the  Indian  famine  and  the  Boer  war,  the  time  was  inopportune  to  press 
its  financial  appeal.  All  the  Board  could  do  was  to  indicate  some  progress 
by  the  four  local  committees;  but  by  1901  it  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  that  was  meantime  possible  was  a modified  scheme  whereby  a 
minister  of  experience  might  be  appointed  to  give  instruction  to  students 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry  and  to  foster  their  devotional  study 
and  spiritual  life.  The  Assembly  approved  the  modified  scheme  and 
remitted  it  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  with  an  instruction  to  take  it 
into  account  in  connection  with  the  next  appointment  of  pastoral  theology 
lecturers,  and  students  were  required  to  give  regular  attendance  for  at 
least  two  sessions  on  the  courses  of  pastoral  theology  and  other  cognate 
subjects.1  Next  year  it  was  reported  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  courses  of  lectures  and  other  instruction  of  a more  personal  and 
devotional  nature  at  the  four  centres.  By  1904,  moreover,  the  Board 
could  announce  that  residences  for  divinity  students  had  been  established 
at  three  of  the  centres,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  all  were 
fulfilling  their  function.2  So  matters  seem  to  have  continued  for  a decade 
till  the  Pastoral  Institutes  Board  was  discharged  in  1915.  After  the  war, 
however,  the  matter  came  up  again  and  in  1920  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee and  the  Education  for  the  Ministry  Committee  agreed  that  the 
scheme  for  a Pastoral  Institute  with  a students’  residence  at  each  Univer- 
sity centre  should  be  revived.  Meantime  Pastoral  Theology  lectures 
should  go  on,  but  the  number  of  lectures  should  be  increased  and  the 
lecturer  be  required  to  attend  at  each  centre  for  a period  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the  students  and  supplement  his 
lectures  by  instruction  in  practical  methods.  In  1921  the  Assembly 

1 Reports  1901,  p.  1047  and  Acts  1901,  X. 

* This  was  not  entirely  new,  for  as  early  as  1895  there  was  a residence  for  divinity 
students  in  Edinburgh,  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  Church  of  Scotland 
students,  though  under  private  management.  Residences  were  also  established 
m Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  about  1900  by  the  local  committees  referred  to  above. 
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reappointed  the  Board  and  confirmed  the  constitution  which  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh  proposed  for  a Pastoral  Institute  there.  By  1924  there 
were  Pastoral  Institutes  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  the 
Warden  in  each  case  being  a local  minister.  These  Pastoral  Institutes 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  the  Warden 
was  instructed  to  arrange  for  lectures  to  be  given  and  for  each  student  to 
be  engaged  in  practical  work.  He  was  also  to  take  pastoral  care  of  the 
students  and  to  foster  by  such  means  as  seemed  to  him  best  their  spiritual 
and  devotional  life.1 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  of  1929  the  position  on  the  Church  of  Scotland 
side  was  that  there  were  Pastoral  Institutes  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
St.  Andrews  while  short  courses  of  lectures  were  given  to  students  at 
Aberdeen.  On  the  United  Free  Church  side  there  were  Professors  in  the 
Colleges  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  part  of  whose  duty  was  to  deal  with 
Practical  Theology,  and  that  in  Glasgow  there  was  a Chair  of  Practical 
Training  which  included  Christian  Ethics.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
unification  of  the  University  Faculties  and  the  Church  Colleges  after  the 
Union  was  that  another  Professor  was  added  at  St.  Andrews  to  deal  with 
this  subject,  that  the  Pastoral  Institutes  were  discontinued,  the  Professors 
of  Practical  Theology  taking  over  most  of  the  duties  of  the  Wardens  of 
the  Institutes,  and  that  special  courses  of  lectures  were  provided  to  deal 
with  subjects  like  Religious  Education  and  Church  Music.  In  essence 
this  is  the  arrangement  presently  in  force,  though  now  the  Professors  of 
Practical  Theology  are  assisted  by  Boards  of  Practical  Training  at  the 
four  centres  in  placing  students  in  appropriate  charges  and  under  ex- 
perienced ministers  for  their  practical  work. 


1 Reports  1926,  p.  909. 


